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they will confer on society at large, and their own profession 
particularly, if, when they do fall in with dangers of the above 
description, they would make more sacrifice for their investiga- 
tion. The non-verification of such dangers when fallen in with, 
by every means in the seaman's power, appears to us a derelic- 
tion of duty — a great public wrong. 

To find a sunken rock in the ocean with such uncertain data 
as many reports of them afford, is a very difficult matter; and 
the attempt to do so is attended with very great trouble and 
very great expense. 



XVI. — On the Regio Cinnamomifera of the Ancients. By W. 
Desborough Cooley. Communicated by Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm. 

[Read April 23, 1849.] 

When we look at the eastern angle of Africa as represented 
in ancient maps, and see the successive portions of it through- 
out an extent of 600 miles, on the southern side of the gulf of 
Aden, marked as the Myrrh country, the Frankincense country, 
and the Cinnamon region, — the extreme eastern point being at 
the same time named Aromata, or Fragrant gums, we cannot 
avoid concluding that the whole region in question was known 
chiefly as the source of those odorous productions from which 
its several appellations were derived. A geographical nomen- 
clature so significant, and of such extent, is too remarkable to 
be passed over without explanation ; yet what explanation 
does it admit of, except that it indicates the objects of a com- 
mercial intercourse carried on with a land otherwise nameless 
and devoid of interest ? The African trade in spices and aro- 
matic drugs was concealed for ages by the jealousy of those 
through whose hands it passed, and it was not till the mono- 
poly of the Arabs in those seas began to yield to the activity of 
the Greeks and to the Roman arms, that the course of the native 
traffic became fully revealed to view. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that the aromatic productions named above — 
cinnamon in particular — were obtained chiefly from the north- 
ern part of the country now possessed by the Somali, at the 
eastern angle of Africa ; and that the trade in those produc- 
tions may be traced back to a very early period of history. 

The writers who have hitherto given attention to the spice 
trade of the ancients have been all misled, more or less, by 
the supposition that the name cinnamon has, in all times and 
places, been invariably given to the same commodity. In 
order to avoid as much as possible the fallacies arising from 
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fluctuation in the use of words, we shall here preliminarily 
glance at the history of cinnamon, and the derivation of its 
name. If it Were once admitted that the only true cinnamon 
is, and always has been, that of Ceylon, then of course it would 
follow that the ancients were mistaken or deceived when, 
having the best cinnamon, they supposed that it was the pro- 
duce of Africa. But the fact is, that there are several species 
of laurel capable of producing what might be called genuine 
cinnamon. Besides the Cinnamomum Zeylanicum ; the Laurus 
Cassia of Malabar, which is perhaps a variety of the former, 
and the Cinn. Tamdla, the leaves of which (tamala-patra) fur- 
nished the malabathrum of the ancients; we find also the Cinn. 
aromaticum, a native of China,* the leaves and slender stalks 
of which are eminently aromatic ; the Cinn. dulce, likewise in 
China and Japan ;f and the Cinn. Loureirii, which grows on 
the mountains to the west of Cochin China and in Japan. \ 
This tree yields a cinnamon more exquisitely flavoured and 
much dearer than that of Ceylon, and also the " cassia bud " 
of commerce. 

It appears certain that the cinnamon of Ceylon was still 
quite unknown to commerce in the sixth century of our era, 
and that even in the thirteenth the Cinghalese themselves 
gave it little attention. But we cannot suppose the Chinese 
to have been equally heedless of the riches scattered by nature 
over their hills, or remiss in turning such advantages to ac- 
count ; and indeed there is good reason for presuming that 
they were the earliest dealers in this spice. The Persian name 
for cinnamon is Darchini, which signifies Chinese wood ; and as 
this name has been adopted in the languages of India with 
little or no change, it is evident that the article so called 
arrived in the latter country by the overland route, or through 
Persia. § But considering the early development of Chinese 
industry, and the antiquity of the commercial routes through 
Central Asia, we cannot help inquiring whether this Chinese 
merchandise never reached the shores of the Mediterranean 
sea. The earliest mention of cinnamon occurs in the Book of 
Exodus, xxx. 23 ; but whence the spice came, we have no means 
of conjecturing, beyond what the name itself may suggest. 

The Hebrew word kinamon is said by some to be derived 
from the Arabic verb kanima, to have a strong or foul smell — 

* Nees von Esenbeck, Systema Laurinarum, p. 52. 

f Idem, p. 62. t Idem, p. 65. 

§ Darasini is found in Sanscrit, in the Amara Cocha, but must be regarded as a 
foreign word. The same elements, combined according to the analogy of the Sanscrit 
language, would make Sinadaru (Lassen, Indische Alterthitmskunde, vol. i. p. 280). 
The Sawahiii, on the eastern coast of Africa, learned the name in the latter form, pro- 
bably at a very early age : hence their Sinadalo. 

N 2 
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a derivation the flagrant absurdity of which is inconsistent 
with the fundamental laws of language.* Besides, the Arabs, 
to whose language the verb kanima belongs, have never em- 
ployed its supposed derivative, but use, in a general sense, 
kirfah (rind or peel), which is a true Semitic word, and not 
derived, as is generally stated, from the Greek y.<x%$os.\ 
As language springs directly from man's intellectual consti- 
tution, and the desire to make known his thoughts, it is 
impossible to conceive a primitive growth of words not in con- 
formity with the plainest common sense ; and so strict is the 
analogy between different languages in the formation of words, 
that we cannot admit of an affiliation of terms adopted in 
Hebrew but repudiated in Arabic. 

But again, we are told that cinnamomum is derived from 
the Malayan kashiomanis, which signifies sweet wood.J Now, 
to say nothing of the torture and mutilation necessary to 
change the latter word into the former, what can be more ridi- 
culous than to seek the derivation of a word used on the shores 
of the Mediterranean 3000 years ago, in the Malayan, which 
we know only as a modern language ? Or how did this soli- 
tary Malayan term find its way into Phoenicia, without leaving 
a trace of its passage through India, Persia, or Arabia ? 

Cinnamomum, cardamomum, and costamomum are appa- 
rently compound words, denoting so many species of amomum ; 
and indeed that they were so regarded may be inferred from 
the language of the poet, who speaks of cinnamon under this 
general name : — 

" Internis etiam procul undique ab oris 
Ales arnica deo largura congessit amomum ;"§ 

and as we are informed by Herodotus that cinnamomum was 
a word borrowed by the Greeks from the Phoenicians, we may 
infer that the same remark extends to amomum also. But 
the Hebrew ham and the Arabic hamdmd (something hot, or 
spice) point out at once the origin of the word amomum, and 
explain why the Hebrew kinamon became in a kindred lan- 
guage kinamomon. With respect to the first syllable of this 
name, Dr. Vincent supposed it to be derived from keneh (rfip), a 
cane, pipe, or tube, as if kinamomum signified pipe-amomum. 
But to this it may be objected, that the name in question, to 

* Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., p. 598. 

f Kaptpos means haum or dry stalks, and not simply twigs. The Arabic kirfah 
signifies peel or rind, and, with the nunnation, is pronounced kirfaton, the Kepiradov 
of Stephanus (De Urbibus, voc. Abaseni). 

| Karl Hitter, Erdkunde von Asien, th. vi. p. 127. Garcia de la Huerta derives 
Cassia from the same word : Histoire des Drogues, p. 43* 

§ Rufus Festus Avienus, Descr. Orbis Terrae, 1127. 
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whatever language it belongs, ought to serve the ends of lan- 
guage, by marking distinctly the object so named ; but cinna- 
mon appears to have been brought to market in early times 
in unpeeled twigs ; and if, on the other hand, it were peeled 
off, then it had the rolled and tubular form in common with 
cassia, so that in neither case could it have been appropriately 
called pipe-amomum. 

An ingenious, and by no means unlikely, explanation of the 
fables in which the origin of cinnamon was involved by the 
early Greek writers, who relate that it was taken from the 
nests of birds, which had collected it in unknown regions, is 
suggested by Bochart. He supposes that the Greeks were 
deceived by some popular Phoenician etymology playing on the 
word pp (kinnen), to build a nest/' The fable, in short, ori- 
ginated in a quasi derivation, and proves at once the antiquity 
of the word, and the foreign origin of its first and disputed 
element. 

The only explanation then of the word cinnamon which does 
not savour of arbitrary etymological fancies, and which accords 
strictly with the principles regulating the formation of words, 
is that which considers it as meaning simply Chinese amomum 
or spice, and thus differing only by a slight and natural modi- 
fication from the Persian name darchini, under which the spice 
in question was probably received by the Hebrews and Phoe- 
nicians.! The names of cassia occurring in the Scriptures, 
ketziah and kiddah, are decidedly Semitic, and derived from 
roots signifying, respectively, to peel or strip off the bark a and 
to cut in pieces. 

From these preliminary considerations, we shall now pro- 
ceed to the examination of those ancient writers who speak of 
the trade in cinnamon ; and first of all, Herodotus informs us 
that, " the most southern inhabited land is Arabia, which alone 
produces myrrh, frankincense, cassia, cinnamon and ladanum."f 
Now it must be observed that the name Arabia was not con- 
fined by Herodotus to the peninsula so called at the present 
day. According to his views, the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, 
did not separate Asia from Africa, or Arabia from Egypt, but 
entered into Arabia, which was divided from Libya by the 
valley of Egypt, or, in general terms, by the Nile. And this 
mode of speaking remained in use for centuries after, for the 
country southwards, as far as reference could be conveniently 
made to the Nile ; Libya being on one side of the river, 

* Geographia Sacra, p. 792. 

f This is the etymology preferred by Garcia (Hist, des Drogues, p. 94). See also 
Nees von Esenbeck, Disputatio de Cinnamomo, p. 13. T\yp China, is given in Frey'a 
Lexicon. X Herod., iii. 107. 
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Arabia on the other. When the Greeks, however, under the 
Ptolemies, began to frequent the Red Sea, they found a new name, 
Troglodytica,* for the southern portion of its western shores, 
so that with them Arabia extended up the right bank of the 
Nile as far as Upper Ethiopia, and then their knowledge of 
the country southwards was confined to the maritime tract 
named Troglodytica. But this name was unknown to Hero- 
dotus ; and a critical examination of his words will show that 
he conceived the line of demarcation formed by the Nile 
between Libya and Arabia to be continued in the same direc- 
tion as far as the southern ocean ; so that by Arabia, in the 
passage just quoted, he means the eastern angle of Africa. 

For, in the first place, he says that it was the most southern 
point of the habitable earth. Now for centuries after Hero- 
dotus it was believed that the most southern known point was 
at the extremity of the cinnamon country in Africa ;t but 
there is no trace of such an opinion entertained with respect to 
peninsular Arabia. The ancients knew that beyond the en- 
trance to the Red Sea, the coast of the Arabian peninsula 
went eastwards ; but with respect to the coast of Troglodytica, 
its direction between south and east appears to have been a 
matter of doubt even in the time of Strabo.J Secondly, Hero- 
dotus says, that the country producing the cinnamon, and 
whence it was conveyed by the birds to their nests, was sup- 
posed to be that wherein Bacchus was nursed ; and this country, 
as he elsewhere informs us, was situate in ^Ethiopia above 
Egypt. § Thirdly, the winged serpents guarding the cassia, 
are said by him to be the same which from time to time in- 
vaded Egypt — a statement implying that there was no sea 
interposed between the latter country and the region of 
Cassia. [| Fourthly, among the distinctions of the Aromatife- 
rous Arabia, the historian mentions that it had two kinds of 
sheep ; the tail, in the one kind, being three cubits long, and 
in the other, a cubit in breadth. IT Now it is remarkable that 
nearly 2000 years after Herodotus, the same observation 
should have been made respecting the sheep at Zeila by the 
Bolognese traveller de Varthema : " they have," he says, " one 
sort, the tail of which weighs 15 or 16 lbs. ; the head and neck 

* The land of the Troglodytes, or dwellers in caves. 

f Strabo, II. i. p. 72 of Casaubon's edition. 

% Strabo, xvi. 4, p. 769; compare p. 779. Groskurd, the able German translator 
of Strabo, follows Gosselin in supposing that these two passages refer to two different 
cinnamon regions, the one African, the other Arabian. There is not the slightest 
ground for such an opinion. The cinnamon region, the most southern inhabited land, 
was a fixed point in Strabo's geographical system (see Lib. II. i.). Besides, his doubt 
whether that region lay south or east from the Straits, shows plainly that it was on the 
southern side of the Gulf. 

§ Herod., ii. 146. || Herod., iii. 107. f Herod., iii. 113. 
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black, the rest white ; and another sort, white all over, the tail 
of which is a yard long, and turned up at the end."* As the 
country to which this relates, has, from time immemorial, sup- 
plied Yemen with live stock and provisions, we may naturally 
look to it for the original breeds of the flocks and herds now 
scattered through Arabia. But fifthly, the following passage 
is alone sufficient to remove all doubt as to the historian's 
meaning; " Inclining from the south, ^Ethiopia, the furthest 
habitable land, lies immediately conterminous [to Aromati- 
ferous Arabia], on the west. It produces gold, elephants, 
and ebony ; with men remarkable for their great size, beauty, 
and length of life. And these two countries [viz. Arabia and 
^Ethiopia] are the furthest parts of Asia and Libya. "t From 
this it is evident that Asia and Libya, in the conception of 
Herodotus, were separated only by an ideal line, for the verb 
employed by him to express their connection (wa^xgi), implies 
contiguity and continuation. 

It would appear that Pliny, who was familiar with the 
double application of the name Arabia, seems to have under- 
stood this passage of Herodotus in the sense explained above ; 
for after stating emphatically that cassia and cinnamon are the 
produce, not of the Arabian peninsula, but of the opposite 
African shores, or Troglodytica, he goes on to censure the his- 
torian for mixing fable with his account of the mode of collect- 
ing these productions, but not for any mistake as to their 
native home.J Eratosthenes also evidently considered the 
Troglodytic coasts as part of Arabia ; and Strabo, after quoting 
that author's description of them from the Straits to Aromata, 
concludes with these words — "such is his account of Arabia. "§ 

Eratosthenes, who was keeper of the library in Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Euergetes, is the earliest writer known to us 
who described in distinct and unambiguous terms the situ- 
ation of the cinnamon country. According to him, it was 
situate 5000 stadia from the Straits of Deire (Bab el Mandeb), 
the coast running first southwards and then eastwards. Stra- 
bo, in copying this account, adds to it some particulars col- 
lected from other authors, and mentions Notu keras, South 
Cape or Horn (Cape Asseir perhaps or Gerdafun), as the 
farthest known point on the shores of the Cinnamon country. || 
The name South Cape originated in the belief, recorded by 
Herodotus, that the most southern point of the earth was in 

* Itinerario di Ludovico de Yarthema, Bolognese, &c. 1510, p. 14, a. 
f Herod., iii. 114. So Strabo (ii. 7, p. 117) says, "On the other hand, we Know 
that the cinnamon region is the furthest inhabited country to the south." 
X Pliny, Hist. Nat., xii. 41. § Strabo, xvi. 4, p. 769. 

|| Strabo, xvi. 19, p. 778. 
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the Aromatiferous Arabia. But it is remarkable that the 
geographer passes heedless over the important fact that this 
remote region owed its name to its valuable productions. Of 
Arabia Felix he speaks in most glowing and exaggerated 
terms — -borrowed indeed in a great measure from Agathar- 
chides — and he describes it as a land of perfumes, yielding 
myrrh, frankincense, and cinnamon. He even asserts that 
the Sabseans used for fuel the fragrant wood of these precious 
trees. They carried on, he adds, a lucrative trade in spices 
and fragrant gums, the produce not only of their own country, 
but also, be it observed, of Ethiopia. 

The romantic hues thus thrown over the picture of Arabia 
Felix were copied by Pliny, but with a remarkable change 
nevertheless in the distribution of the colours. If the Roman 
naturalist says less than Strabo of the luxuriance of that coun- 
try, he dwells, on the other hand, with affected admiration on 
the blessedness of a people who breathe so much of the in- 
cense destined for the altars of the gods. He seems disposed 
to make up with this vague kind of beatitude the measure of 
felicity traditionally assigned to the Sabaeans. He says that 
frankincense grows only in Arabia ; but for this unaccountable 
mistake he atones by stating most distinctly and positively 
that cassia and cinnamon are not the produce of that country, 
but of Troglodytica, or, as we now call it, the land of the 
Somali.* 

Nearly eighty years after Pliny we find Ptolemy also point- 
ing out the situation of the Cinnamon country in Africa. It 
cannot be doubted that the distinguished geographer of Alex- 
andria had ample opportunity of learning the routes of com- 
merce in his age ; but unfortunately he thought himself bound 
to incorporate with his other information the particulars fur- 
nished by Marinus Tyrius respecting the sources of the Nile ; 
and to do this, it was necessary not only to abridge boldly that 
author's stated measures, but also to dilate enormously the 
interior country already known to traders ; and thus the 
regions of Cinnamon and Myrrh, uniformly described by all 
other writers as adjoining the Troglodytic coast, are placed by 
him at the sources of the Nile and of the Astapus respectively. 
He vaguely sets " above the sources of the Nile " the region 
of Cinnamon, a production which was obtained on the Aroma- 
tiferous coast, no further south than Opone, or the modern 
Hafoon.f 

Proceeding down with the series of historic testimonies, we 
arrive, about half a century later than Ptolemy, at the most 

* Hist. Nat., xii. 41, 42. f CI. Ptolemaens, Geogr., IV. vii. 33. 
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satisfactory and decisive of our authorities, — the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea. This treatise, ascribed heretofore to the 
historian Arrian, and bearing his name, may, with more pro- 
bability, be supposed to have been written about the begin- 
ning of the third century.* It is a merchant sailor's guide- 
book, describing in a plain, unaffected style the ports of the 
Red Sea, Eastern Africa, Arabia, Ceylon, and India, with the 
business done in each. The commercial details related in the 
Periplus are copious and precise ; and its geographical state- 
ments present the simple results of experience unmixed with 
any theory. Now we learn from the Periplus that at the time 
when it was written, the African coast from Aualites to Opone 
— that is, from the Straits to Hafoon, supplied in great abun- 
dance spices, including cassia, of various denominations, with 
gums and incense of the best kind. At the same time myrrh 
and frankincense of inferior quality are enumerated among 
the exported productions of Arabia ; and in speaking of 
Malabar and Ceylon, the author mentions the pepper and 
malabathrum of the former ; the pearls, ivory, and tortoiseshell 
of the latter; but respecting cinnamon and cassia he is quite 
silent.f 

It certainly is remarkable that the author of the Periplus, 
who specifies cassia as the production of Barbaria, as the 
Troglodytic coast was called in his time, should not, either in 
speaking of . that country or in reviewing the trade of Arabia 
and India, once mention cinnamon. In order to explain the 
absence of this name from his list of aromatic productions, it 
will be expedient to examine that list closely, so as to ascertain 
fully the value of its statements, and for this purpose to hear 
the testimony of another class of witnesses, namely, the distin- 
guished naturalists Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, and 
Galen. 

The first of these, the worthy pupil of Aristotle, gives a clear 
account of the mode of gathering cinnamon : the branch was 
cut into five parts, each about a span long ; the top with the 
tender shoots was the most valued, and the other portions bore 
a lower price, as they were lower on the tree. The cassia boughs, 
according to the same writer, were sewn up in hides, till the 
wood was consumed by worms ; the bark, otherwise insepa- 
rable, being left untouched by these on account of its bitterness. 

* Dodwell assigned the composition of the Periplus to the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
and Julius Verus ; Saumaise and Dr. Vincent, to the reign of Claudius or of Nero. The 
late M. Letronne, whose judgment seldom erred, thought it not anterior to Sept. Severus 
and his son Caracalla, who reigned jointly from 198 to 210. See the Journal des 
Savans, 1825, p. 263. 

f Periplus Maris Erythrsei, in Hudson's Geographi Minores, vol. i. 
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These spices, he says, were produced in Arabia, in the country 
of the Sabseans, thus unconsciously extending the name of Ara- 
bia to the coasts of Africa colonized by these people, and mi- 
nistering to their commerce.* But in this respect his followers 
were better informed ; Dioscorides, Pliny, and Galen taken 
together (for the differences between them are of little import- 
ance), inform us that the best cinnamon was named by the 
natives Mosyllum, which was also the name of the locality 
where it was obtained. There were several varieties of cin- 
namon, all named from the localities producing them, and the 
yellow or mountain variety is particularly indicated; but our 
authors give none of these native names except Mosyllum. f 
With cassia it is otherwise, for they not only distinguish the 
several kinds, but also tell us their native names, The cc%v, 
or, as the Alexandrian merchants called it, daphnitis, is praised 
by Dioscorides ; but it appears to have given way in Galen's 
time to the rose-coloured kind called gizi ; then came the Mo- 
syllitic bud (fiXae-ros MoavXiTwi), and then the cheaper kinds, 
kitto or moto, asyphe, and duaka.J This careful discrimina- 
tion of varieties may be taken as proof of a regular trade of 
long standing. 

The general purport and implied circumstances of these state- 
ments call for a few remarks. In the first place, it is evident that 
the authors just cited considered the various kinds of cinnamon 
and cassia as productions of one and the same country, of which 
the principal mart was Mosyllum. The geographical position of 
this place, 300 miles probably eastward of the modern Berberah, 
shall be discussed lower down. Secondly, though still in Pliny y s 
time, cassia differed obviously from cinnamon, in being only a 
rind, and not a sprig comprising wood and rind ; yet it is 
evident that in the age of Galen a change had taken place in 
this respect, and that cinnamon, like cassia, was brought to 
market in the double form of rind or bark, and bud or tender 
shoot. § Thirdly, the distinction between these two spices was 
never founded on specific differences of a scientific character, 
or thoroughly ascertained. Though the earlier naturalists 



* Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, IX. v. 1. 

t Galen de Theriacis, in Kulm's edition, vol. xiv. p. 257 ; Dioscorides, lib. xiii. ; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xii. 

$ Dioscorides, lib. xii. His Asyphemon is apparently the Asyphe of the Periplus ; 
his kitto (in the Latin version motto) is the moto of the others; his dakar (in the Latin 
darca) is probably the duaka of the Periplus; his gizir is the gizi of Galen, the gizeir 
of the Periplus and perhaps also the zigeir of Dioscorides. As to the derivation of 
these words, gizi might be the local corruption of ketziah, cassia ; kitto might possibly 
be the Phoenician keddah ; aud duaka the Indian chvaka, bark or rind. 

§ Pliny, Hist. Nat. xii. 
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seem to suppose that cinnamon and cassia were the productions 
of different trees or shrubs, growing in different situations, yet 
they evidently wrote without any certain knowledge of that 
fact. But Galen, with great experience and far more ample 
means of information, inclined to the opposite opinion : he 
shows, without intending it, that the faculty of discriminating 
these two spices was merely empirical. He insists earnestly 
on the certainty with which they may be distinguished, yet says 
so much on the opposite side, as to shake his reader's faith in 
his assertion. He tells us that the cassia and cinnamon plants 
are so nearly allied, that the former is capable of changing into 
the latter ; that he himself saw sprigs of cinnamon on a cassia 
tree, and that gizi, or the best kind of cassia, is exactly like 
cinnamon; "for," he adds, " what is constantly sold as cinna- 
mon by those versed in the business, must necessarily be of the 
same kind with it." * Fourthly, it is a significant circumstance 
that the different sorts of cassia were known by their proper 
native names ; whereas cinnamon, dearer, and consequently in 
less demand, was spared, owing perhaps to the mercantile ad- 
vantages of its name, those vulgar marks of variable quality. 

Now, the author of the Periplus, in enumerating the aro- 
matic productions of Barbaria, mentions, by their native names, 
every kind of cassia indicated by other writers — Daphnitis and 
arebo alone excepted, which, as Galen seems to intimate, had 
probably in that age gone out of use ; t he names gizi, moto, 
duaka, and asyphe : J but besides these, and at the head of 
all, he mentions, as a separate article, cassia. What can this 
cassia be, then, but the cinnamon of other writers ? Let it be 
remembered that the Phoenician name cinnamon was originally 
given to a foreign article, and contained a foreign' element ; 
the word ketziah, or cassia, on the other hand, was purely 
Semitic. It is natural, therefore, to suppose, that while the 
former name remained in the channels of trade anciently plied 
by the Phoenicians, the use of the latter was co-extensive with 
the Semitic tongues, and that the Arabs shipped their spices 
under plain, significant, vernacular names, leaving it to the 
dealers and retailers of the north to select the best samples 
and call them cinnamon. The author of the Periplus, there- 
fore, when he uses the word cassia instead of cinnamon, only 
changes the language of the Greek or Roman druggist for that 

* Galen, vol. xiv. pp. 56, 63, 70, 73. 

f Ibid., p. 72. " The best is gizi, then moto ; some name also Daphnitis (the &x v °f 
Dioscorides) and Arebo." 

| Periplus, Mar. Kr. in Hudson, pp. 6-8. The author also names mogla, not else- 
where mentioned ; aroma, probably aii incense ; and makheir, which can hardly have 
been mace, as some suppose. 
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of the Red-Sea merchant : and in support of this view of the 
case there remains another very cogent argument. We are 
told on all sides that the best cinnamon was procured at Mosyl- 
lum. Now, what does the Periplus say of the exports of 
Mosyllum ? Here are the very words : — "From this neigh- 
bourhood is exported a great quantity of cassia, in consequence 
of which this emporium requires larger vessels." Surely this 
cassia must have included, at least, the cinnamon which was 
named from the place. 

From the Periplus we also learn that part of the produce 
of these coasts was carried across to Ocelis (just within the 
Straits), or to Muza (near the modern Mokha) in Arabia, to 
be thence forwarded, doubtless by caravan, to the shores of the 
Mediterranean.* And respecting the town of Arabia Felix, 
on the southern coast of Arabia, we are informed that it was 
so called because, previous to the discovery of the monsoons, 
the whole trade between India and Egypt passed through it.f 
What is thus said of the sea-port may be justly applied to the 
whole country, which bore the same name. That sea-port was 
apparently the same place which Ptolemy named Arabics Em- 
porium; and the author of the Periplus tells us that, a little 
before his time, it was destroyed by the Romans.J But it is to 
be presumed that the Romans followed up their victory by oc- 
cupation ; for the position assigned in the Periplus to Arabia 
Felix, together with the principle that it is nature which 
chiefly determines the site of a great maritime emporium, 
proves that the place in question was no other than Aden, 
which, in the fifth century, was the Roman emporium, or 
entrepot, of the Indian trade. § 

Furthermore, the Periplus not only discloses to us the im- 
portant fact that Arabia Felix owed its fame and riches to 
foreign trade, showing, at the same time, whence some of the 
valuable productions entering into that trade were derived ; it 
also allows us to perceive that the Arabs had established their 
sway on the African coasts at a very early period, not by force 
so much as by the influence of trade and the gradual coloniza- 
tion connected with it. Eastern Africa was subject, we are 
told, to Mopharites (an Arab prince), " according to some 
ancient right," and was visited by ships from Muza, manned 
by Arabs, who allied themselves by marriage with the natives.|| 

* Periplus, p. 6. f Ibid., p. 15. 

^ Those who refer the composition of the Periplus to the first century, suppose the 
expedition of JEIius Gallus to be here referred to; but the Romans on that occasion 
did not reach the southern coast. The Arabian expedition under Severus took place 
in 198 or 199. 

§ Philostorgius, Hist. Eucles. p. 28 — rb 'Pu/xaifcbv ifXTrSpiov KaXovffi, 5e rb 

X<opiov i A§6.vr)v. || Periplus, p. 10. 
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There still remain two authorities to be added to the List 
already cited in reference to the aromatiferous region of 
Eastern Africa. Philostorgius, after speaking of the Auxu- 
mitse, goes on to say — (c East of them, on the furthest part of 
the coast, are the Syrians, planted there by Alexander the 
Great ; they are now (towards the middle of the fifth century) 
quite black, but still retain their original language. In their 
country especially grow xylocassia, cassia, cassamum, and cinna- 
mon : it abounds also in elephants." * Again, in the early 
part of the sixth century, the monk Cosmas visited Abyssinia 
and the coasts extending south-eastwards to Aromata ; and he 
relates that the people on these coasts purchased from their 
neighbours in the interior frankincense, cassia, calamus, &c, 
which they sent by sea to Adulis.y He, like the author of the 
Periplus, says nothing of cinnamon ; but this apparent omis- 
sion may be explained, as in that case, by his residence on the 
shores of the Arabian Gulf, and his consequent adoption of the 
mercantile language there in use. 

The ancient authors, who bear witness as to the country 
producing cinnamon and cassia, have been thus reviewed ; and 
what conclusion can be drawn from their collective testimony, 
but that the spices in question were obtained from Barbaria, 
the Eastern portion of the Troglodytic coast, or, as it is now 
called, the Somali country ? As far as the concurrent testi- 
mony of a long series of respectable writers, extending through 
ten centuries, can establish a fact, this fact is established. Yet 
it appears certain that the first knowledge of cinnamon came 
from another quarter. Homer, who, as a Greek, displays all 
the knowledge of his age, yet says nothing of cinnamon, the 
mention of which, nevertheless, occurs long previously in the 
Hebrew writings. The name given by the Persians to this 
spice, and borrowed from them by the Hindoos, Armenians, 
and even the Arabs, ascribes it to China ; J and we may pre- 
sume, from these and other similar indications, that cinnamon 
reached Judsea and Phoenicia in the first instance by the over- 
land route through Persia. But the Sabaeans, dwelling in 
Arabia Felix, and masters of the opposite African coasts, which 
teemed with aromatic productions, and who were always as 
much rivals as carriers of the Indian trade, brought to market 
a similar article, which in a certain form usurped the name of 

* Philost, Hist. Eccl., p. 30. 

| Cosmas Indicopleustes ; Topographia Christiana, in Montfaucon's Collectio 
Patrum, vol. ii. p. 139. 

% Darezenic (cinnamon, from the Persian Darchini) is mentioned by Moses Choren- 
ensis (Hist. Armen., p. 367, Whistoii's edition), in the fifth century, and distinctly 
stated (o be brought from China. 
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cinnamon, and probably quite supplanted the genuine Chinese 
spice. As the merchants of Sheba (the Sabseans) "occupied in 
the fairs with the chief of all spices/'* their country (Arabia 
Felix) was thought to be the only land that produced them. 

But when the conquests of Alexander had shaken the old 
systems of Eastern politics and commerce, and the Greeks, 
under the Ptolemies, began to engage actively in the trade of 
the Red Sea, the mention of aromatic produce on the African 
coast grew continually more frequent and distinct, until at last, 
on the opening of a direct trade between Egypt and India, and 
Greek merchants exploring every coast, delusion vanished, and 
the whole truth came to light. The Saba3ans lost, with their 
carrying trade, the chief source of their prosperity ; whilst the 
opposite African shores, long bearing names of high promise, 
now justified their appellations by supplying the Roman world 
with cinnamon and cassia, together with a large variety of 
odoriferous gums and incense. It may be reasonably inferred, 
therefore, that so far back as the Sabaeans had the reputation 
of dealing in spices they drew their supplies from the same 
shores ; and the monk Cosmas manifests shrewdness as well as 
his practical acquaintance with these countries, when, in speak- 
ing of the presents made to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, 
he asserts that she obtained the spices from Barbaria.f 

After the discovery of the monsoons, the Sabaeans, owing to 
the inferiority of their ships and the power of their rivals, be- 
came totally excluded from the Indian trade, and for some 
centuries were reduced to a state of mercantile dependence and 
inactivity. J But in the meantime the Roman empire declined. 
The Persians under the Sassanides, and particularly under 
Chosroes I., succeeded in engrossing the commerce of the East ; 
and the foundation of Bassorah by the second Khalif confirmed 
this revolution. All the trade of India now flowed through 
the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea was deserted. Thus the 
downfall, and, it may be, the extinction of the African spice 
trade, probably dates from the close of the sixth century. 
Malabar succeeded at once to this branch of commerce, and as 
the Sabaeans, in the height of their fortune, had converted to 
their use the resources of Africa, so the Indians increased their 
gains by purchasing, at a cheap rate, the cinnamon trees 
borne down by the torrents from the forests of Ceylon. § The 

* Ezekiel xxvii. 23. f Topogr. Christ., p. 139. 

% Gildemeister, Loci Araborum de Rebus Indicis, p. 34. 

§ This was called Darchini Zeilani (Cinghalese cinnamon), which Teixeira (Rela- 
ciones, &c.) interprets "wood imported by the Chinese from Ceylon." This is worthy 
of the writer who says that the Chingalas (Cinghalese) were so called, because they 
are a mixture of Chinese and Galas ! Yet Karl Ritter follows him. 
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superiority of this tree over the kindred species in Malabar 
could not, perhaps, under the circumstances of its discovery, be 
recognised at first ; but when, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Portuguese first arrived at Ceylon, it was fully 
understood, and cinnamon was collected in the forests every 
third year — not without difficulty, however, owing to the tur- 
bulent habits of the people;* and it was to obviate this diffi- 
culty that the Dutch, in 1770, planted the aromatic laurel 
in their portion of the island ; so that the cultivation of cinna- 
mon in Ceylon is not yet a century old. 

It must not be dissembled that the conclusions contended for 
in the preceding pages are at variance with the opinions on the 
same subject hitherto maintained by eminent scholars. But 
these opinions will be found, on examination, to rest on very 
loose reasoning, the inconclusiveness of which is barely con- 
cealed by prolix erudition ; and after what has been said it is 
hardly necessary to discuss them. Yet there is one author, nearly 
of our own time, to whose reputation it is due that his opposition 
should not be passed by unheeded, but that he should be 
directly met and fairly confuted. Dr. Vincent, the author of 
* The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,' gives it dis- 
tinctly as his opinion that the Ancients had true cinnamon, by 
which expression he means Cinghalese cinnamon, but that they 
called it cassia, their cinnamon being a different thing. f If so, 
it follows that their cinnamon far surpassed that of Ceylon. 
He supposes that the Cinghalese spice was carried to Mosyllum 
and there sold as native produce to the Greek merchants, who 
were kept in the dark as to its origin. It is hard to deal 
seriously with so extravagant and unnatural a hypothesis. Why 
should the Indian merchants, instead of carrying their precious 
commodities to the chief marts of the Persian and Arabian 
gulfs, resort with them to a barbarous coast, and prefer selling 
them as African productions ? But Dr. Vincent thinks his case 
proved by the words of Pliny: — '' Portus Mosylliticus, quo 
cinnamomum devehitur :" u The Mosyllitic port to which the 
cinnamon is carried down." J It is obvious, however, that the 
word devehitur does not necessarily mean carried by sea.§ We 
know, from several ancient writers, that the aromatic produce 
exported from these coasts was carried down to them from the 
interior; and such undoubtedly was the meaning of Pliny, who 

* Itinerario tie Varthema, p. 27. 

f Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 702. 

% Hist, Nat., vi. 34. 

§ The verb deveho does not in this place differ in meaning from defero, which Pliny 
uses in the same paragraph in reference to goods brought down from the hills to the 
coast ; ' deferunt plurimum ebur, rhinocerotum cornua,' &c. 
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very distinctly assigns cinnamon not to Ceylon, but to the 
country immediately in the rear of the Troglodytic coast, or, to 
use his own word, " cinnamomum nascitur in iEthiopia Troglo- 
dytis connubio permixta :" " Cinnamon grows in that part of 
Ethiopia which is connected with the Troglodytic coast by in- 
termarriage."* 

According to Dr. Vincent the cinnamon of Ceylon was car- 
ried by the Indian traders to Mosyllum alone, whereas the 
Periplus informs us that there was no port, but an open road- 
sted at that place, which could hardly, therefore, have been 
selected as an emporium by foreigners. The same treatise, 
though it says nothing of Indian traders at Mosyllum, tells us 
that ships from Barygaza and Ariake (Baroach and Concan) 
frequented the ports beyond (ri <nioa.v lixTropix), that is, on the 
eastern coast down to Opone or Hafoon, bringing cargoes, not of 
fine spices, but of provisions and clothing adapted to the wants 
of a rude people, with " some of the cane-honey called sacchari 
(sugar)," by way of luxury. f But with respect to the cassia 
of Mosyllum, the Periplus asserts that it was the produce of 
the country ; J while Galen tells us that the best cinnamon was 
called Mosyllum by the natives of the country producing it.§ 
And, again, at Acannse and Opone, cassia is mentioned in the 
Periplus as the growth of the country. || But such was the 
reluctance of Dr. Vincent to find the cinnamon of the ancients 
on the African coast, that he tampered with his evidence rather 
than admit the point; and when Galen relates that the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius received a cinnamon plant from Bar- 
baria, the Doctor converts this expression into Barbarike, and, 
on the authority of the Periplus, he places the country so 
named near the Indus ; forgetting the absurdity of deriving 
from the Persian gulf what he has elsewhere taught us to believe 
was to be found only in Ceylon ^f 

The earliest mention of the cinnamon of Ceylon, according to 
Dr. Vincent, occurs in the notes of the scholiast on Dionysius 
Periegetes. But those who will examine the question with 
minds not so biassed as to be ready to wrest to their purpose 

* Hist. Nat., xii. 44. f Periplus, p. 9. 

J The words are i^dyerai Se awb twv tSttodv, — " there is exported from these parts/' 
In speaking of the exports of Barygaza, the author employs the same expression, 
obviously in reference to the productions of the country. 

§ He says plainly that it was so named by the natives, airb toov iyxupt&V' 

|| The expressions used are ylverai and yevvarai, p. 8. 

^f Dr. Vincent's research was very slovenly; he knew Galen only from Ramusio 
and Saumaise, and perhaps he knew the latter only at second hand. Saumaise uses 
the expression " ex barbarica regione," but a few lines lower down he quotes the original 
words e/c t^s fiapfi&pov, which he translates correctly " ex Barbaria." Compare The 
Commerce, &c. of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 706 ; Galen, torn. xiv. p. 70 ; and Salmasius, 
Exercitationes Plinianse, p. 920. 
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every obscure phrase, will not find the slightest trace of such 
an allusion in the scholia referred to.* The last distinct 
notice remaining to us of the cinnamon trade of Eastern 
Africa is in the work of Cosmas (in the early half of the sixth 
century), who, with much information respecting Ceylon, yet 
says nothing of its cinnamon. Moreover the Arabs, habitually 
attentive to matters of trade, are silent respecting cinnamon 
in their descriptions of that island, though they extol its ivory, 
pearls, and, above all, its rubies. The Narratives of the Arab 
Travellers to China in the ninth century point out the produc- 
tions of Ceylon, and yet do not mention cinnamon. f Edrisi 
(1 153) is similarly silent, though he notes a spice of this kind 
produced in Malabar. J The expression '' darchini," or " darzini 
Zeilani," i.e. cinnamon of Ceylon, occurs indeed in Arab writers, 
though not at an early age. But it is justly remarked by Nees 
von Esenbeck that the name in question is evidently that of a 
new or foreign article, and implies the previous existence in 
commerce of another 'darchini,' or cinnamon. § The first de- 
scriptive account which we have of the Cinghalese trade in this 
production is given by Ibn Batutah (in the middle of the 14th 
century), and presents a lively picture of a traffic carried on with 
a rude people possessing neither industry nor commercial habits. 
He relates how the ship in which he sailed being driven to the 
coast of Ceylon by stress of weather, he saved it from pillage 
by a stratagem, pretending to be a relative of the King of 
Maabar. He goes on to say, " The whole coast is covered with 
trunks of the cinnamon tree, which are borne down from the 
mountains by the torrents, and lie in heaps on the shore till the 
people of Maabar and Malabar come to load their ships with 
them, which they can do at little charge, since for a small pre- 
sent of cloth to the King alone they may carry off whatever 
they please." || This passage, written in the 14th century, 
completely negatives the hypothesis of an ancient trade in Cin- 
ghalese cinnamon ; and it is manifest, moreover, that no fine 
spice could have been prooured by the traffic here described. 
If from the Arabs we turn to European travellers of the 



* Dion. Perieg., v. 944. 

f Relations des Voyages fairs par les Arabes dans l'lnde, &c, par M. Reinaud, 
Paris, 1845, torn. i. pp. 5, 6, 126. 

% Geographic d'Edrisi, &c. traduite par M. Jaubert, Paris, 1836, torn. i. p. 71. 

§ Nees von Esenbeck, Disputatio de Cinnamomo, in the Amoenitates Botanicse Hon- 
nenses, 1823, p. 13. 

|| From the De Gayangos MS. of Ibn Ratutah's complete narrative. In the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i., is a paper by Sir Alexander Johnstone, 
relating the tradition that the Arabs had settled in Ceylon in the eighth century, and 
exported cinnamon among other things; but no authority can be attached to such vague 
statements. 

VOL. XIX. O 
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Middle Ages, as Marco Polo* (1290), Jordan de Severacf 
(1330), and Juan de HeseJ (1389), we find them all concur- 
ring with the former in reckoning cinnamon among the chief 
productions of Malabar ; while they represent Ceylon as rich 
in pearls and rubies, but barbarous and without industry. 
The last-named writer says even that its inhabitants are an- 
thropophagi ; while in Malabar are produced pepper, " et ca- 
nellse quae grossse appellantur ; " that is, the canella grossa of 
the Italians, which would be now called cassia. It seems pro- 
bable indeed that the cinnamon, or canella of the middle ages, 
was generally an article of very inferior quality. Marino Sa- 
nuto, who wrote in the middle of the 14th century, does not 
reckon it among the more valuable spices. He says — " From 
the side of the Tartars, that is, from Bagdad and Tabriz, are, 
at the present day, brought from a great distance to the Medi- 
terranean Sea almost all the articles of merchandise of moderate 
weight and great price or value — as cubebs, cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, and suchlike things : but other articles of greater weight 
and less price — as pepper, ginger, frankincense, canella, and the 
like, come to Alexandria by way of Aden in greater quantity 
than by the route abovementioned ; but of these heavier goods, 
whatever comes by way of Chaldsea and Persia is of far superior 
qnality." § 

In attempting to institute a comparison between the ancient 
cinnamon and the modern, it is necessary to bear constantly in 
mind that the epithets true and genuine, applied to this spice 
in the absence of any well-determined natural characters, and 
of an absolute, invariable standard of sensible quality, are 
altogether delusive. It is manifest that the same name may 
have been, and, in fact, has been given, in different ages to 
very different productions. And, on the other hand, even at 
the present day, the cassia-bud of commerce is taken from the 
same tree which yields the best cinnamon. || The want of a 
broad and well-founded distinction between cinnamon and 
cassia, and the consequent adulteration of the former, are re- 
peatedly complained of by ancient writers. The quality of 
the spice, which was formerly the chief test of its genuineness, 
necessarily depends on treatment. The ancients preferred 
the succulent tops of the boughs ; so that their best cinnamon 
resembled in this respect the best khat (Celastrus edulis) of 

* Vovages de Marco Polo, publies par la Societe de Geographie, Paris, 1824, 
pp. 197," 448, 224,466. 

f Mirabilia descripta per Fratrem Jordaimm (in the. Recueil des Voyages, &c., 
public par la Societe de Geographie de Paris, torn. iv. 1839), pp. 49, 51. 

J Jtinerarius, 19 b, 

§ 'Liber Secretorum Fidelium,* in the c Gesta Dei per Francos,* torn. H. p. 23. 

jj Nees von Esenbeck, Systema Laurinarum, p. 66. 
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the Arabs at the present day ;* but the tender shoots, though ex- 
quisite while fresh, soon deteriorate. Yet in those days a better 
choice could not have been made ; for the work of divesting the 
boughs of a certain age and size of the rough external bark, 
and of then peeling off the thin and fragrant internal bark, 
as is now practised in Ceylon, requires more attention and 
systematic industry than belonged to the Troglodytes. The 
practice of these people appears to have been to cut the whole 
tree to pieces ; the boughs were divided into five portions, 
declining in value from the top downwards ; then came pro- 
bably pseudo-cinnamon and xylocinnamomum (false and woody 
cinnamon) ; of cassia and cinnamon together they brought to 
market ten or twelve denominations, passing imperceptibly 
one into the other.f Our cinnamon, on the other hand, is 
remarkably uniform, being generally peeled from the straight 
suckers of trees lopped for this purpose. Without attention 
to these particulars, it is evident that no fair comparison can be 
made between the kindred spices of Africa and Ceylon. 

If we assent to the remark of Cosmas respecting the source 
whence the Queen of Sheba obtained her spices, then the 
passage in the Book of Chronicles, recording her presents to 
Solomon, will enable us to trace back the Sabsean trade in the 
aromatic produce of Eastern Africa a thousand years before 
the commencement of the Christian era. This trade had in 
ancient times an importance hardly conceivable at the present 
day. It supplied the precious materials essential to all re- 
ligious festivals and funeral rites. Every display of piety 
was attended with an expenditure of spices, perfumes, and 
incense. From the altar and the pile thick clouds arose, 
which, as the multitude gazed on their mysterious forms, dif- 
fused around delicious odours. While man was still rude, no 
popular means of impressing the imagination and conciliating 
the feelings could have been devised more elevated and re- 
fined than the burning of incense. Pliny assures us that the 
quantity of incense consumed in his time was in calculable. J 
The cinnamon burnt at one funeral alone — that of Poppsea, 
Nero's second wife — was said to have exceeded the ordinary 
produce of a year. Herodotus informs us that the Egyptian 
embalm ers filled the cavities of the corpses with myrrh and 
cassia. § This usage was assuredly ancient in his days, and it 
supposes a commercial intercourse with the countries yielding 



* Botta, Relation d'un Voyage dans l'Yemen, 1841, p. 98. 

f Galen (de Simplicibus), vol. xii. p. 26 ; (de Theriacis) vol. xiv. pp. 63, 256, &c. 
% Hist. Nat. xii. 41. 

§ Herod, ii. 86. Was it not from the use of these amoma or spices that the em- 
balmed bodv came to be called amomia, momia, and mummy? 

o 2 
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those commodities of at least equal antiquity. The Egyptians 
related that Sesostris led his army southwards to the aromati- 
ferous coasts ; and, however we may doubt the fact alleged, it 
is evident that such a tradition implies a very ancient ac- 
quaintance and relations with the coast in question.* 

But in this case we are fortunately not wholly dependent on 
remote inference or probable conjecture. We have evidence 
of an express and indubitable kind relative to the ancient 
Egyptian trade in aromatics, and determining at a known 
date the people engaged in it. The Rev. Dr. Edward Hincks, 
one of the most successful labourers in the field of Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Assyrian archaeology, and whose rare sagacity 
is happily combined with a sound method and scientific exact- 
ness, has translated some fragments of Papyri — autograph 
letters, written by a prime minister of Menephthah II., 3000 
years ago — and containing instructions respecting the laying 
out of the table of the Sun ; whence it would appear that 
this custom, ascribed to the ^Ethiopians by Herodotus, 
was still in existence at Thebes six centuries before the 
historian's age.f One of these letters "implies," to use Dr. 
Hincks's words, "that there were Egyptian merchants trading 
to the various countries named, and who had store of their 
produce." One of the countries mentioned is Arus (A ! Ro, 
Su), and among its productions are to be distinguished frank- 
incense and balsam.^ Now, if it be asked where this country 
was situate, the natural and obvious answer is, that it was 
on the Troglodytic coast, adjoining the frankincense region, 
within which now dwell the Aroosi, a powerful tribe of Galla, 
who may be presumed to have ruled the plains in ancient 
times, while the mixed population of the coast was as yet com- 
paratively weak. 

But it is easy to foresee that this explanation, however 
natural and complete, is yet too novel to meet with immediate 
acquiescence. It will probably be urged that the Aroosi are 
a tribe of Galla, a race not known in history till the 15th 

* Strabo (xvi. iv. p. 769) sets the pillar of Sesostris with hieroglyphic inscription at 
Deire or the Straits. Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. xxix. 34) leads the conqueror to the pro- 
montory of Mosllyum, by which he means the Eastern termination of the land, the 
Aromata of others, and our Cape Gerdafiin. 

f Transactions of the British Archaeological Association j Winchester Congress, 
1845; p. 246, &c. 

% Transactions. &c, p. 262. The way in which this word is to be read — the names 
of the letters being here given, instead of the letters themselves — is explained by Dr. 
Hincks in p. 254. It must be observed that Dr. Hincks supposes the Arus of the 
papyrus to have been the Arsae, an Arab tribe, placed by Ptolemy in the vicinity of 
Yambo, and not mentioned by any other writer. But the pretensions of the Arsae in 
this case are founded merely on their name ; the spice trade, so long as it passed 
through Arabia, was strictly monopolized by certain well-known tribes. 
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century of our era ; that the country occupied by them is at a 
distance from the sea-shore and the aromatiferous districts ; 
and lastly, that the period of 3000 years, which has elapsed 
since the date of the papyrus above referred to, admits of so 
much revolution,, extinction of race and change of language, 
that we are not justified in inferring from mere resemblance of 
names, the permanence of a comparatively obscure tribe, for 
such a length of time. 

These objections are not without weight, and deserve con- 
sideration. But, with respect to the recent appearance of the 
Galla in the field of history, this does not disprove, any more 
than it elucidates, their previous existence.* No importance 
can be attached to the silence of the Abyssinian annals. What- 
ever may have been the circumstances which led to the com- 
bination of the Galla tribes and their invasion of Abyssinia, 
where they figured on a new scene and under a new name, 
they were undoubtedly numerous at the moment when they 
rose into notice, and, in race, as ancient as their neighbours. 
They extend at present through thirteen degrees of latitude, 
and yet their multiplication cannot be reasonably ascribed to 
their Abyssinian conquests ; while their language, allied to the 
Dankali and Somali tongues, proves their original connection 
with the Troglodytic race. The Aroosi are reckoned among 
the most powerful tribes of this nation — or perhaps they 
are rather a family of tribes — and occupy the banks of the 
Webbi (O-ebbi, the river), where, descending in an easterly 
course and receiving from the N. the Zorate and other streams, 
it enters the country called by the Abyssinian and Portu- 
guese writers Dodro, contiguous to Harar and the maritime 
Somali, f 

The country in question has probably experienced, from the 
time of the Pharaohs to the present day, many vicissitudes of 
fortune and sweeping revolutions. Of these a few are known 
to history ; others may be easily conjectured. The Arabs, 
who settled at an early age on the African coasts, doubtless 
assumed the dominion to which their superior industry and 
civilization entitled them. They held jealous possession of 

* The first appearance of the Gallas in Abyssinia is usually assigned to the reign of 
Melek Segued (1563). See Bruce's Travels, 8vo., vol. iii. p. 236. But they are 
mentioned in the Abyssinian Annals nearly a century earlier. Riippell, Reise in 
Abyssinien, vol. ii. p. 357. 

t Journals of Messrs. Krapf and Isenberg (Missionaries in Abyssinia, p. 179). In 
the map accompanying Rochet. d'Hericourt's Voyage dans le Royaume de Choa, the 
Aroosi are said to be the same as the Itou (Edoor ?) Galla, who are divided into twelve 
tribes. It is remarkable that Captain Smee heard of them on the east coast, as occu- 
pying the banks of the Webbi. They seem to be the possessors of the country called 
in the Abyssinian annals Arate, or, as Bruce renders it (vol. iii. p. 87), the land of the 
Oritii, near which Hows the river Zorate. 
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the coasts, and, as they increased, compelled the aboriginal 
tribes to retire to the interior. This continual growth of a 
maritime population, distinguished by admixture of foreign 
blood from the indigenous inhabitants of the country, must 
alone have been a fertile source of revolution. After a time, 
the prosperity of the Sabseans, on which that of their settle- 
ments depended, received a fatal shock from Roman conquest ; 
their carrying trade was taken from them by the Greeks, who 
lost it in turn when the channel of commerce shifted from the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. At the same time Paganism 
declined, and many of the rites and usages which had created 
such a demand for the odoriferous gums became thereby 
extinct. Then followed the prolonged contests between the 
Christians of Abyssinia and the Mohammedans of the adjoining 
maritime region ; and at last, in the 16th century, the Portu- 
guese, having opened a new route to the East Indies, carried 
their arms into the Red Sea, and totally destroyed Zcila, at 
that time a flourishing place. 

Any of these events might have been sufficient to set in 
motion or to scatter the half-civilized population of the coasts, 
but on the extensive plains and hills of the interior we may be 
assured that the indigenous tribes felt little of their effects. 
In the Adulitic inscription, which records the victories of a 
King of Axum, and was written probably about a.d. 3*25, 
it is stated that he (the king) had subdued " the tribes of the 
Rausi, who dwell in the interior, adjoining the frankincense 
country, occupying immense waterless plains ; and also the 
tribe of Sol ate ; and that he had appointed them (viz. the 
Rausi and Solate) to take charge of the sea-coasts."* Who 
then were these Rausi? Were they not manifestly the Aroosi, 
now retired to the borders of the Webbi, and not far from the 
river Zorate, on the banks of which probably dwelt the Solate 
of the inscription ? It is obviously more natural to assume 
that the Rausi of the 4th century were the ancestors of the 
Aroosi of the present day, than to suppose two nations of similar 
names, occupying in succession the same region, yet totally 
distinct from each other. Thus we can trace the Aroosi back 
through fifteen centuries, and find them occupying the plains 
between the hills which they now possess and the maritime 
country. Their turbulence probably disturbed the trade, and 
thus provoked the arms of the King of Axum ; who, accepting 
the tokens of their homage, and affecting to engage them in 
his service, left them, we may be assured, just where he found 
them. 

* Cosmas Indicopleustes, &c. 
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But if we can trace back the Aroosi through fifteen centuries, 
during which a number of remarkable events — the decline of 
the ancient Egyptian civilization, the extinction of paganism 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, the discovery of the 
direct passage from Egypt to India by the aid of the mon- 
soons, and the rise of Mohammedism, with its attendant wars 
— communicated so many revolutionary impulses to these 
coasts ; and if we are justified in assuming that in early ages, 
anterior to the influence of so many foreign and fluctuating 
interests, the affairs of the Troglodytes enjoyed greater sta- 
bility, why should we be surprised at finding the Aroosi 
figuring as dealers in the productions of their country in 
the time of Menephthah II., or fifteen centuries anterior 
to the Adulitic inscription ? And this early intercourse 
between their country and Egypt accounts for the expedition 
of Sesostris to the mouth of the Red Sea, just as their trade 
with Adulis explains the triumphant inscription of the King 
of Axum. 

Thus we are enabled to trace back the trade of the Eastern 
angle of Africa at least 3000 years. The cassia, cinnamon, 
myrrh, and other aromatics used in embalming the dead in 
Egypt, were drawn from that region, on the several portions 
of which the Greeks and Romans, at a much later period, 
bestowed the epithets of Aromata, Aromatifera, Myrrhifera, 
Thurifera, and Cinnamomifera. There is no other example 
in ancient or modern geography of a country denominated so 
entirely from its productions, and that the character so em- 
phatically given to that country by the ancients should have 
been so wholly lost sight of in modern times, can be explained 
only by the dependence of fame on fortune ; and by the dog- 
matism of scholars, who have too often forced their own mean- 
ing on the authors whom they pretended to expound. The 
obscurity which involves at the present day the (i Regio Cinna- 
momifera" — a region pointed out distinctly by so many of the 
chief authors of antiquity, is very remarkable, whether it be con- 
sidered from the literary or from the commercial point of view.* 

The accounts given of the coast from Deire or Bab-el- 
Man deb to Opone or Hafun, by various ancient writers, from 
Strabo (copying Eratosthenes and Artemidorus) to Cosmas 
inclusive, unite to form a very distinct and intelligible picture 

* Let it be remembered that Bruce (vol. vii. p. 329) states that Cinnamon still grows 
near Cape Gerdafiin. He says, "This second sort (which grows on the plain) is very 
nearly equal to that of Ceylon, if not absolutely so.' 1 And again, " I have seen and 
compared both sorts from both places (Ceylon and Gerdafun).' 1 He suggests that the 
cinnamon of Ceylon was originally carried thither from the Promontorium Aromatum. 
Mr. Angel o, who has recently visited the coast in question, reckons cassia among its 
productions. 
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of the country and its commerce. The first named of these 
writers gives in general only the Greek names of the places 
resorted to, but it is probable that these occupied nearly the 
same sites as the places afterwards known by native names. 
The towns along the coast were entitled Tapara, a name in 
which it is easy to recognise the debra (hill or eminence) of the 
Abyssinians), and which still remains little altered to the hills 
of Dhubarah.* The best myrrh was procured at Avalites, not 
far from the Straits, and probably in the vicinity of the modern 
Zeila. Eight hundred stadia (80 nautical miles) further, at 
the bottom of the Aualitic bay, stood Malao, a place of more 
importance, but exposed to the weather except on the E., where a 
point of land afforded shelter ;f this was probably the Pytholaos' 
station of earlier times, and nearly where Berberah now stands. 
Berber ah has indeed a small sheltered haven ; but we must not 
expect to find a sea coast wholly unchanged after the lapse of 16 
centuries. Besides myrrh, Malao furnished peratic frankincense, 
cassia of inferior quality, duaka, cancamus, and makheir, with a 
few slaves ; these last indicate the vicinity of the Abyssinian 
hills, and strengthen the presumption that Malao stood on or 
near the site of Berberah. As to the other commodities, they were 
all, the myrrh excepted, brought from a distance, and merely 
stored here. Hence the cassia or cinnamon was of an inferior 
kind, because freshness being essential to the excellence of this 
spice, the best kinds were shipped at once from the places 
producing them. The frankincense was called peratic, or from 
beyond (snbav), because it was brought from the eastern coast ; 
for Barbaria, or the Somali country, was popularly considered 
in those days as a mere tongue of land dividing the two seas ; 
and, with reference to the northern coast, the other was called 
peratic, or yonder. 

Two days from Malao towards the E. stood Mundu, where an 
island at a little distance from the shore sheltered the anchorage. 
This island maybe now found at Kurrum, or still more probably 
at Meyet (Burnt Island). From these places were exported 
the commodities already named, besides a kind of incense 
called mocrotu. Along this tract the coast was a desert, but 
there were said to be numerous towns in the interior, and also 
two rivers, the Isis (perhaps the Hawash) and the Nile, by 
which may have been meant the Webbi ; J and if so, we have 

* Periplus Mar. Eryth., p. 5. Debra is written Dabra by M. D'Abbadie (Bulle- 
tin de la Soc. de Geogr., 1842, p. 192). In Arabia we find Tapharon (Philostorgius), 
Saphara (Ptolemy), Dhofar and Tsfor (Fresnel, Journal Asiatique, 1845, p. 221). 
Dr. Vincent, in his edition of the Periplus, changes ra.Ta.pa. into rdirepa, a barbarism 
which he supposes to be equivalent to ra Tripav ijuiropia, an expression of frequent 
occurrence in the Periplus, but the meaning of which he did not understand. 

f Periplus, p. 6. Ptol. iv. vii. 10. J Strabo, xvi. iv. p. 774. 
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here the earliest allusion to the river which, under the name 
of the Nile of Makadosho, was supposed by Arab writers, at a 
later period, to be connected with the Nile of Egypt. 

Beyond this place the scene changes, the desert disappears, 
and from Mundu on to the cinnamon region, which commenced 
at a river overgrown with reeds, the coast was intersected by 
numerous streams and watercourses, while the frankincense- 
tree adorned all the valleys.* The coast thus described was 
obviously the tract at the foot of the limestone range of 
mountains called Jibel Wiir Singali, and the boundary of the 
cinnamon region was probably the river marked in the charts 
at Bunder Khor. It was somewhere on this part of the coast, 
from the termination of the mountains to the boundary river, 
that Mosyllum stood, — that is to say, between Bunder Ghasim 
and Bunder Khor.j It had no port, but an exposed anchorage, 
so that it must evidently have owed its existence and com- 
mercial importance to some decided advantages of position with 
respect to the passes up the country to the most productive 
districts. It could have been visited by ships only at a certain 
season, perhaps at the close of the cinnamon harvest, when the 
fresh spice was shipped at once and carried off. 

And now another manifest change takes place, and within 
the limits of the cinnamon region the coast appears to be more 
populous and better watered J It is probable that this was the 
tract with which the Greeks were best acquainted ; and indeed 
the general correctness of their descriptions is sufficiently borne 
out by our charts. It was a voyage of two days from Mo- 
syllum to Mons Elephas, passing Niloptolemapus (perhaps on 
the boundary river, or Bunder Khor), Tapatege, Little 
Daphnon (Muriyah) and Apollo's Water-course (Khor Filuk), 
where myrrh, frankincense, and cinnamon were produced, 
though the last was more abundant in the interior. § By 
Mons Elephas we must understand, not the Has Filuk of the 
charts, but rather the collective headland of which Has Ululah 
is the most prominent point. Indeed, Ptolemy and others 
give that name not to a point, but to the whole chain of moun- 
tains with which they furnished the interior of this region. 
Proceeding from Mons Elephas we find the great port called 

* On this coast Strabo places AeovToy kStttj, which Groskurd changes into A4ovtos 
(Tkott}}, Leon's Look-out. If this he the true reading, then the genius of Pto'emy must 
have slumbered, for his ko/3^, (hough shifted a little to the east, is evidently the kotttj 
of Strabo. 

f According to the Periplus, Mosyllum was two or three days* sail from Mundu 
and two days from Mons Elephas. 

| Strabo, xvi. iv. p. 774. 

§ The second and third of these names are from the Periplus; the rest from Strabo, 
who calls little Daphnon, Daphnus. These last appellations show the lively attention 
of the Greeks to the object of their search, an aromatiferous laurel. 
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Psygmos (refrigeration or exsiccation) : — a name which seems to 
denote the evaporation of a large sheet of water, such as might 
be supposed to take place in the Gulwaini (Great Lake) ; — and 
then the Great Daphnon or Acannse (near Moyah Buah) which 
produced the best per a tic frankincense.* 

The coast now turned southwards, and the Aromatum Em- 
porium presented itself near the promontory called Aromata, the 
Notu-keras, or South Horn, of early writers; but which is said, 
in the Periplus, to be the most easterly point of the mainland. 
The emporium was open to the N., and therefore, whenever 
the sea looked tempestuous, the ships ran for shelter to the 
great headland called Tabse, where cinnamon, several kinds of 
casia, including the best, and fragrant gums, all the produce of 
the country, were obtained, f From this place a voyage of 400 
stadia (40 miles) reached Opone (Hafdn), where, besides the 
merchandise already mentioned, were procured also tortoiseshell, 
and slaves of the best description. These last were evidently 
Abyssinians, led down to this most distant port because the 
route to it across the desert lay through the territory of the 
slave-hunting Bedwin. The coast from Opone southwards, as 
described in the Periplus, corresponds for some days' voyage 
so perfectly with the charts, that there is no difficulty in re- 
cognising the several tracts therein indicated. But owing 
to the indeterminate manner in which the ancients employed 
the names Mons Elephas and Aromata, which certainly as 
often meant tracts as points of land, the sites of the stations 
between the former of these and Opone are less certain. If 
we suppose Aromata to be the Cape Gerdafun of our maps, 
then Tabse must have been at Shenareef, and the distance 
thence to Opone is erroneously stated. But if Shenareef (the 
Gerdafun of the natives) be assumed as Aromata, or the Pro- 
montorium Aromatum, then the site of the emporium will be at 
Khor Abdahan, the hill of Tabse will be at Has Ally Besh- 
quail, and the town perhaps at Bannah (the Panon Come of 
Ptolemy) : the distances will be correct, and the descriptions 
more natural. 

With respect to the ancient inhabitants of Barbaria, they 
were divided into two nations, the Avalitae and the Mosylli, 
vaguely corresponding to the modern Edur and Darud.J A 
principal tribe of the Edtir still bears the name of Aber Awal, 
which recalls to mind the ancient name of the Avalitae. The 
word Aber (meaning benii, or sons), may be taken as a proof 
of Hamyaritic or even of Syrian origin : her in the one language, 

* Periplus, p. 7. f Periplus, p. 8. 

% Ptolemy, iv. vii. 27. Marcianus Heracleota, in Hudson's Geogr. Min., i. p. 11. 
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bar in the other, signifying son. But among the eastern tribes, 
or Darud, we find the Wur Singali, or Ahl (nation) ur Singali, 
whose name suggests an affinity with the race of the Bojah 
(now called Bisharin), the original tenants of the plains to the 
N. of Abyssinia : for the word wr, or with the article wur, 
signifying son, belongs to the language of Suakim.* Here, 
therefore, we have a minute bnt unquestionable trace of descent 
from the ancient Troglodytes, and this, as might have been 
expected, among the mountaineers. 

As to the position of the cinnamon country of the ancients, 
we have seen that it extended on the coast from the eastern 
termination of the Singali mountains to Hafun. But the chief 
supplies of cinnamon were derived from the interior: and 
taking into consideration the habits of the cinnamon-laurel in 
Ceylon and Malabar, we may safely conclude that in its African 
domain also its favourite seat is on the southern slope of the 
hills (here running W.N.W. and E.S.E.) facing the humid 
S.W. monsoons, and probably standing on a siliceous rock suc- 
ceeding to the limestone, 

There was undoubtedly a time when the merchants of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome used to meet those of India in the port of 
Hafun, and when the famed perfumes of Arabia seemed all 
transferred to the shores of Africa. Again, this lucrative com- 
merce perished completely, so that even the fact of its existence 
has been deemed apocryphal. But as a country possessing such 
natural resources may easily emerge from poverty, perhaps in 
the cycle of revolution the prosperity of the Aromatiferous Region 
may again come round. Egypt again advances in civilization, 
a new traffic enlivens the Red Sea, and Aden is once more an 
emporium under the dominion of a great empire — greater than 
that of Rome — and destined to become still greater by the 
spread of civilization. We venture to hope, therefore, that 
British enterprise may explore the shores opposite to Aden : so 
that the eastern angle of Africa, stimulated and enlightened by 
such an intercourse, may yet become a cultivated garden of 
those sweets for the growth of which nature seems to have 
peculiarly designed it. 

* Seetzen, Linguistischer Nachlass, p. 267. 



